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Preface 


Gandhiji’s idea of ‘gram swaraj’ or village republics was that villages 
should become self-reliant and their governing institutions, the 
panchayats, should become genuine institutions of local self- 
government. But in 60 years of Independence, decisions about local 
affairs are still being taken at higher and higher levels, leading to 
centralisation and lack of control of communities over decision- 
making over their own resources, development choices and 


livelihoods. 


In urban areas too, the lack of control of urban communities over 
their own affairs is becoming even more marked and the dream of 
‘nagara swaraj’ even more distant. Urban citizens and communities, 
including their municipal representatives, are having less and less say 
in the decisions regarding mega infrastructure projects, loans, 
conditionalities, privatization of basic services, et al, that are driving 
cities. At the city level, cities are becoming arenas of severe 
contestations over land, infrastructure and services and the resultant 
disparities. At the community level, the distant government’s inability 
to look into and solve every locality’s problems, cities are getting 
converted to stinking spaces, full of over-flowing dust-bins, plastic- 
choked drains and vacant sites, pot-holed roads, pavements with 
gaping holes, howling stray dogs, et al. 


The city-dwellers are becoming increasingly alienated from their 
cities, as their role in the decision-making, planning and development 
of their areas is almost non-existent. Decisions about the cities are 
being taken in a top-down manner by a distant and anonymous 
administration. The city dweller doesn’t know where to go, whom to 
meet or which number to call to solve his/her problems. One can’t 
blame her/him if s/he would rather stay away from it all. 


It was precisely to give back control to local communities over their 
own planning and development that the Central government passed 
the 74th Constitutional Amendment Act, better known as the 
Nagarapalika Act, in 1992. This was the urban equivalent of the 
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parallel legislation for rural areas, the 73rd Constitutional 
Amendment, well known as the Panchayat Raj Act, which deals with 
decentralisation of governance to rural local self-governments. 


It was hoped that decentralisation of decision-making would give 
back to the community its control over local decision-making, and 
also ensure proximity, transparency and accountability of the local 
government to its citizens. Implementation of the Nagarapalika Act 
in the right spirit would give the city dweller a sense of community and 
identity with his area and motivate him, and provide him a platform, 
to participate actively in local governance and development. 


However, rather than implementing the Nagarapalika Act, there have 
been attempts in recent times by governments in Karnataka, 
ostensibly to bring in participatory governance, by forming extra- 
constitutional bodies such as the Bangalore Agenda Task Force, a 
public-private-partnership, to improve urban governance. There 
have also been attempts on a limited scale by civil society groups such 
as Janaagraha to bring in participatory budgeting and urban 
governance by mobilising and empowering citizens. But these efforts 
have had no legal or institutionalised backing and have been hence 
subject to political and administrative whims and fancies. 


Without decrying these efforts in any manner, we believe that such 
attempts can, at best, supplement but not supplant implementation 
of the 74th Constitutional Amendment in its true spirit, which would 
provide a constitutional, rights-based, permanent mechanism for 
institutionalising local self-governance and participatory urban 
governance. 


This manual is an attempt to inform elected representatives of urban 
local bodies, civil society organisations and the city dweller about how 
they can go about doing this under the Nagarapalika Act. 
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The 74th Constitutional Amendment 


1.1. The rationale for decentralisation 


In a huge and pluralistic nation such as India, decentralisation of 
powers to local self-governing bodies is imperative for the following 
reasons. 


It ensures: 
e Faster response to local needs 
e Moreaccountability and transparency and less corruption 
e Improved delivery of basic services 
e Better information flows 
e More sustainable projects 
e Stronger means for resolving conflicts 
e Increased energy and motivation among local stakeholders 
e Expanded opportunities for political representation 
(Source: HDR 2003, UNDP) 


1.2. What is the 74th Constitutional Amendment 
(74th CA) or Nagarapalika Act? 


When the Constitution was framed in 1950, only two tiers of 
government, the Central and State governments were given 
Constitutional status. The third tier of local self-government, the 
municipalities and panchayat raj institutions, were not given 
Constitutional status. Hence, these bodies had no permanency. They 
existed as per the whims of State governments and were often 
superceded by them. The State Governments would then run them 
through administrators. The Nagarapalika Act passed in December 
1992, recognised these bodies as legitimate third tiers of government 
and gave them Constitutional validity and permanence. 


In order to ensure that the wedker sections in society got a voice on 
these bodies so that the traditional power structures at grassroots 
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level could be altered, the 74th CA provided for reservations of seats 
and posts to SC/STs, in proportion to their population. 33.33 % 
representation to women, within the SC/ST quota as well as in 
general, was mandated which has helped a substantial number of 
women to participate in the political process and exercise power. 


The Nagarapalika Act also mandated the setting up of: 


e “State Election Commissions (SEC) to oversee periodic elections 
to these local bodies and hence ensure their permanency; 


e State Finance Commissions (SFC) to decide upon the sharing of 
Central and State funds with local bodies so that they had definite 
sources of income to carry out their functions and would be able 
to work independently of the Central and State governments in 
managing their affairs; 


e District Planning Committees (DPC) to decentralise the process 
of planning for development so that a bottom-up, area-specific 
plan incorporating the felt-needs of the citizens of the local 
communities could be evolved. It was also meant to reconcile the 
plans of the urban and rural areas within the district and the 
sharing of resources between them. 


e Metropolitan Planning Committees (MPC) for metropolitan 
areas with a population of 10 lakhs or more to prepare a draft 
development plan for the area as a whole. 


While the State Election Commission and State Finance Commission 
have been set up for Karnataka, District Planning Committees and a 
Metropolitan Planning Committee for Bangalore are yet to come into 
existence, at the time of writing this. 


1.3. What are the powers and functions of 
municipalities as per the 74th CA? 


The 74th CA intended municipalities to function as “effective 
institutions of self-government’. The traditional functions of 
municipalities, such as public health, sanitation, solid waste 
management, etc., are well known. However, the 74th CA envisaged 
that municipalities would go beyond the mere provision of civic 
amenities and play a crucial role “in the preparation of plans for local 
development and in the implementation of development projects and 
programmes including those specially designed for urban poverty 
alleviation”. Hence the main function of local bodies as given in 
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Article 243 is “Planning for economic development and social 
justice’. 


1.4 Whatis the Twelfth Schedule? 


The 74th CA laid down in the Twelfth Schedule annexed to the 
Constitution, the following suggested list of functions for 
municipalities in addition to the main task of “Planning for economic 
development and social justice”. However, it left it to the individual 
States to decide which functions, if at all, they chose to entrust to 
municipalities, and which of these were to be mandatory and which 
discretionary. 
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Urban planning, including town planning 

Regulation of land-use and construction of buildings 

Planning for economic and social development 

Roads and bridges 

Water supply for domestic, industrial and commercial purposes 


Public health, sanitation, conservancy and solid waste 
management 


Fire services 


Urban forestry, protection of the environment and promotion of 
ecological aspects 


Safeguarding the interests of weaker sections of society, 
including the handicapped and the mentally retarded. 


. Slum improvement and upgradation 
. Urban poverty alleviation 


. Provision of urban amenities and facilities such as parks, gardens, 


playgrounds 


. Promotion of cultural, educational and aesthetic aspects 


. Burials and burial ground; cremations, cremation grounds and 


electric crematoria 


. Cattle pounds; prevention of cruelty to animals 
. Vital statistics including registration of births and deaths 


. Public amenities including street lighting, parking lots, bus-stops 


and public conveniences 


. Regulation of slaughterhouses and tanneries 
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It is significant that the Karnataka Municipal Corporations (KMC) 
(Amendment) Act, to bring in conformity with the 74th CAA, 
included the new functions of ‘Slum improvement and upgradation’, 
‘Urban forestry, protection of the environment and promotion of 
ecological aspects, ‘Urban poverty alleviation’, and ‘Promotion of 
cultural, education and aesthetic aspects’ under the discretionary and 
not obligatory functions of municipalities. 


Further, the functions of ‘Planning for economic and _ social 
development’ and ‘Safeguarding the interests of weaker sections of 
society, including the handicapped and the mentally retarded’ listed in 
the Twelfth Schedule were not added at all to the list of functions of 
municipalities in Karnataka. : 


The list of functions was also not exclusive to the urban local 
government. The State government had concurrent powers over 
these functions. Hence the principle, that ‘whatever can be done at 
the lowest level is best done at that level’ was not followed. 


Also, the KMC (Amendment) Act (1994) did not bring all the 
functionaries, till now performing these functions under the line 
departments of the State government or under parastatal bodies such 
as BWSSB, BDA, BMRDA, etc., under the control of municipal 
bodies. Hence municipalities have not been able to perform all the 
functions assigned to them under the 12th Schedule. Also, the 
Twelfth Schedule does not include several functions that would have 
to be performed by municipalities if they are to fulfill their role of 
“Planning for economic development and social justice”, such as 
those of the public distribution system, primary education, primary 

health, labour and employment. | 


1.5 What are Wards Committees (WC)? 


Noting that in very huge urban areas, even the municipality, or third 
tier, may still be too distant a body for the citizen, the Nagarapalika 
Act mandated the formation of a fourth tier of local area committees, 
called ward committees, to carry out most of the functions of the 
municipality. While the Act says that all cities with more than three 
lakh population shall have ward/s committees, it does nor bar smaller 
cities also from having them. The 74th CA gave State governments 
the option to form wards committees, either for every single ward in 
the urban body or fora group of wards. 
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It also left the composition, territorial jurisdiction and the manner of 
filling up the seats in the wards committees to the State governments. 
However, it required the councillors representing the wards coming 
under the jurisdiction of the wards committee to be ex-officio 
members of the wards committees and to elect one among them for 
the post of chairperson of the wards committees. 


1.6 Wards Committees in Karnataka — Chronology of 
Events. 


5 October 1994 - Conformity Legislation: Karnataka Municipal 
Corporations (Amendment) Act 1994 

16 March 1998 - Karnataka Municipal Corporations (Ward 
Committee) Rules 1997 (gazetted) 

16 January 1999- Notification setting up 28 ward committees in 
Bangalore Mahanagara Palike 

19 March 1999- BMP resolution on implementing notification 

13 April 1999- First meeting of ward committees to elect 
Chirpersons 

October 2001 - Term of first ward committees ends 


New Council formed after Municipal 


elections 
July 2003 - 30 new ward committees set up 
January 2004 - Elections of chairpersons held 
March 2004 - Meetings suspended due to code of conduct 


rules before April 2004 general elections 


November 2006 - Term of wards committees comes to an end 
along with that of the Council 


1.7 What is the composition of wards committees in 
Karnataka? How are they constituted? 
As per the Ward Committee Rules under the KMC Act, Ward 


Committees are supposed to be constituted within one month from 
the formation of the municipal council. 
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As per Section 13-A of the KMC Act, each Ward Committee shall 
consist of: 
e the councillors of the corporation representing the wards in the 
corporation and; | 
e not more than five persons having knowledge and experience in 
municipal administration, nominated by the government; 


e not more than two members nominated by the government from 
such NGOs and CBOs working within the area of the wards 
committee, as the government may specify in this behalf 


1.8 How many wards committees are there in every 
municipal corporation in Karnataka? 


As per Section 3 of the Ward Committee Rules, there shall be: Not 
more than 30 ward committees in Bangalore City Corporation. 


Not more than 20 ward committees in the 5 corporations of 
Belgaum, Gulbarga, Hubli-Dharwad, Mysore, and Raichur. 


Bangalore City Corporation had 30 wards committees for a total of 
100 wards. Hence, one wards committee covered 3-4 wards. It is not 
known, at the time of writing this, how many ward committees there 
will be in Greater Bangalore (BBMP), which consists of about 150 
wards. But so far, ward committees have been set up only in 
Bangalore City and not in the other municipal corporations of 
Karnataka. 


1.9 What is the composition of each wards committee 
in Bangalore? 


[ 


3 - 4 Elected Councillors 


Sasegrse 


| 5 individuals with knowledge of municipal affairs 


Sb 2615282 


2 NGO/CBO representatives 


eae 


No. ofelectedcouncilors /wards in each ward committee: 3-4 


No. of nominated members 5 
No. of nominated NGO’s/CBO’s 2 
Total no. of nominated members is 
Total no. of members in each ward committee 10-11 
Total no. of nominated members in 30 ward committees 210 


1.10 What are the functions of Wards Committees 


The KMC (Wards Committee) Rules entrust 22 functions to wards 
committees: 


1. Subject to the general supervision and control of the corporation, 
ward committees shall, within the range, discharge the following 
functions: 


a. 


Collection and removal of garbage; 


b. Removal of accumulated water on streets and public spaces due 


to rain and other causes; 


Health immunization services; 


. Improvement of slums including clearance wherever necessary 


in accordance with the established law 


. Redressal of. public grievances pertaining to the Ward 


Committee; 


f. Maintenance of essential statistics; 


Organizing peoples’ participation with regard to the functions 
allocated to the Ward Committee; 
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h. Numbering of streets and premises; 


i. Such other functions as may be entrusted to it nay the 


Corporation. 


2. The Ward Committee shall supervise and monitor implementation 
of the decisions of the Corporation and the Standing Committees, in 
respect of all matters relating to the range. 


3. The Ward Committee shall also monitor and supervise: 


a. 


ro om OD 


pte 
. 


The timely assessment and collection of property tax, 
advertisement tax, rents, fees and other sums due to the 
Corporation. 


The utilisation of budget grants and compliance of audit 
reports. 


Maintenance and repairs of roads. 

Execution of public works. 

The issue of licenses 

Maintenance of sanitation and public health. 
Prevention and control of dangerous diseases. 
Permission letter for burial/cremation. 

Issue of birth and death certificate. 


Urban poverty alleviation programmes of the State and Central 
governments 


Tree planting in corporation properties. 


Maintenance of parks, tanks and other properties belonging to 
corporation. 


. Corporation may issue directions to ward committee in 


discharge of its function and WC will carry out such directions. 


The corporation may call for extract of any proceedings of the 
ward committee or any return, statement of account, or report 
relating to its functions, modify, and cancel as the case may be. 


However, no clear authority has been devolved and no procedures 
have been prescribed on how to enable ward committees to perform 
all these functions. 
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1.11 Finances of Ward Committees 


The Wards Committee Rules do not devolve the commensurate 
amount of funds required for discharging the above list of 22 
functions to wards committees. 


Power was only devolved to give administrative approval to 


works estimates not exceeding Rs. one lakh in a year for BMP 


and Rs. 50,000 in respect of other corporations. 


No powers were also given to wards committees to charge or 
collect fees or taxes of their own. 


1.12 Meetings of Ward Committees 


The Wards Committee Rules mandate that: 


meetings should be held once a month; 


the Chairman should fix the place, date and time of meeting; the 
ARO should send out the notices; 


the notice should be sent seven days in advance; minutes should 
reflect the decisions taken by the wards committees; 


minutes should be open to the public on payment of a fee of ten 
rupees; 
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1.13 Coordination between Wards Committees & the 
Corporation 


The Municipal Commissioner is supposed to make available to the 


WC: 
e Standing Committee decisions 
e Resolutions of the Corporation 
e Ward-wise budgetary allocation 
e Copy of ward maps 


e Details of ward-wise properties 


1.14 Powers of the Wards Committees and 
Chairperson 


e The chairperson of a wards committee is entitled to call for any 
information in so far as it relates to any matter within the wards / 
range coming under his jurisdiction; he is entitled to call for and 
consider all periodical statements relating to the receipts and 
disbursements within the Range. 


e Any member may draw the attention of the Chairman to any 
requirements of any locality or to any lapse in execution of the 
work or to any waste of corporation funds or corporation 
property and may suggest any improvement, which he considers 
desirable. | 
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e The ward committee may require any officer of the corporation 


to attend any meeting of the ward committee. He may be called 
upon to furnish facts or information in his possession relating to 
matters dealt with by him or produce any document or report as 
the committee may require. 


It is significant that only the Chairman, and not the other ward 
committee members, has the explicit power to call for 
information. 


It is also to be noted that officials of the corporation are not ex- 
officio members of the ward committees and their presence at 


every meeting is not mandatory. 


1.15 Arrangements in other States 


Kerala and West Bengal have a wards committee for each ward. 


No state has opted for direct election of wards committee 
members so fat. 


In West Bengal, the Councillor nominates 9-11 wards committee 
members, while the local body nominates 2-3. 


In Kerala, a wards committee consists of a minimum of 58 
members: 15 members of RWAs, 20 of neighbourhood groups, 
heads of all educational institutions, 20 persons nominated by 
the councillor jointly with the chairman, and one representative 
from each political party represented in the municipality 
nominated by the respective parties. 


It is only in Karnataka that the State government nominates the 
members. 


While the average population per wards committee in Bangalore 
is 1,53,000, itis as low as 9,000 in Kochi and 33,000 in Kolkatta. 


In both West Bengal and Kerala, wards committee functions 
include preparation of list of works, prioritisation, and 
implementation of schemes for development and selection of 
beneficiaries. 


Both Kerala and West Bengal hold ward conventions to involve 
all citizens. . 


1E5. 


2. Functioning Of Wards Committees 
in Bangalore City 


2.1. Constitution of WCs 


The wards committee is not a completely elected body like the 
grama panchayat. 


Through the process of nominating members, elected 
councillors were pitted against nominated members. 


Neither the area nor population are bases for delimitation of WC 
area. Whereas in rural areas the grama panchayat: people ratio is 
fixed at around 1:5000 and the elected representative : people 
ratio is about 1:500 in rural areas, the wards committee : people 
ratio for Bangalore works out to 1:1to1.5lakh population and 
elected representative : voter population is about 1: 25,000 to 


30,000. 


In other corporations, 1 wards committee: 20,000 to 40,000 
population. (However, no wards committees have been formed 
in any other corporation in Karnataka State other than 
Bangalore at the time of writing). 


Since the wards committee : total population in the area is around 
1:1.5 lakh, proximity to citizens and accountability remain a far 
dream 


2.2. Procedure for faccaaia of WCs 


Nominations are being done by the party in power at the State 
government purely on political party lines. Once the party in 
power loses in the State elections, the wards committees 
constituted by it with its party members become even more 
ineffectual than they already were. 


e The procedure for making nominations is non-transparent & 


undemocratic. There is no participation of the people of the area 
in the selection process. No applications are called for publicly, 
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there is no public scrutiny of nominations and filing of 
objections, and no transparency in the mode of final selection. 


Nominations allow back-door control of loca] governments by 
State governments. 


Many nominated members and NGOs were unsuitable, having 
criminal records or having no proven “knowledge of municipal 
affairs”’. 


2.3 Problems in ward committee functioning 


Internal squabbles: There were internal squabbles between 
elected representatives from different political parties coming 
together under one ward committee and between elected and 
nominated members 


Non-observance of Rules: Rules requiring the holding of 
meetings every month were flouted. Only 2-9 meetings in 30 
months were held by most ward committees. 


Lack of facilities: Most ward committees did not have meeting 
rooms, office space and secretarial help, thus hampering their 
effective functioning 


Weak role of AROs: AROs had no hierarchical power to give 
directions to officials of the health and engineering departments 
to implement ward committee resolutions, since they were of the 
same rank as AROs. They had no support staff to follow-up on 
implementation of ward committee resolutions. Hence they 
merely kept minutes but never provided action taken reports. 


Lack of information: Ward committee members were not 
provided ward maps or information regarding ward works, 
income and expenditure of the Range, list of properties in the 
ward, etc. 


Lack of ward-level information: Though the Rules require AROs 
to be in possession of several documents, such as ward map, 
copies of resolutions of the Council, ward works, etc., these were 
in reality not in the possession of the AROs. Nor did they make 
any effort to procure these when wards committees members 
demanded them. 


Lack of finances: Even the Rs. one lakh meant for ward 
committees was not released to them. They were unable to carry 
out even emergency works in the wards and had to send up 
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proposals for sanction by the Commissioner even for minor 
works. 


Indifference of councillors & officials: Elected councillors saw 
nominated ward committee members as potential election rivals 
and did not cooperate with them. Officials ignored nominated 
ward committee members as the wards committees members 
had no powers to get them transferred. 


No role in planning, monitoring or auditing of works: Ward 
committee members had no role in planning for the ward or in 
monitoring or auditing the works. They were merely conduits 
for conveying grievances of citizens. 


Lack of insight into ward finances: Ward committees had no role 
in the preparation of the budget for the ward, in deciding or 
prioritizing the works, in lobbying for funds for their projects 
with the Corporation council or in utilising the money 
sanctioned for ward works. 


Ward committee members had no insight into the income and 
expenditure of their range and in the sanctioning of bills for 
payment for works conducted in their range or in auditing the 
expenditure. 


Inability to bring in systemic changes: Ward committees were 
unable to bring about systemic changes in terms of greater 
control over the resources of the ward or over the decision- 
making for the area. Wards committee members did not 
influence procedures or provide managerial answers to systemic 
dysfunction. 


Inability to break nexus of vested interests: Wards committees 
members were unable to break the existing nexus of vested 
interests operating in every ward between contractors, officials 
and councillors and the entrenched system of obtaining ‘cuts’ 
and ‘percentages’. 


Lack of fora for people’s participation: There was also no 
systematic, institutionalised procedure, such as a ‘ward sabha’, on 
the lines of the ‘grama sabha’ under the Panchayat Raj Act, 
through which the ward committee interacted periodically with 
people of the range to allow a bottom-up process for planning 
for the ward and for identifying beneficiaries. There was no 
mechanism by which the people could participate in monitoring 
the works in their wards or do a social audit of the accounts at the 
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ward level as in the ‘jamabandhi’ programme under the 


Panchayat Raj Act. 


2.4 Ward committee effectiveness 


Since very few meetings had been held, the overall performance 
of ward committees had to be considered as negative. 


Political interference and bureaucratic apathy were considered to 
be the major problems preventing effective functioning of wards 
committees. 


Ward committees did not bring about greater decentralisation, 
accountability, etc. 


Ward committees did not become a formal means of people’s 
participation in urban local governance. 


Since ward committees were given no powers, no finances and 
no decision-making roles, they had no occasion to resolve 
‘conflicting and competing interests in the ward’ or adopt a 
method for ‘prioritizing actions in the face of financial 
constraints’ or ‘arrive at a fair and equitable distribution of the 
ward’s resources’. 


In effect, wards committees did not become genuine institutions 
of local self-governance. 
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Civic’s Recommendations 


3.1 Constitution of wards committees 


There should be one ward committee per ward to make local 
governance truly proximate and representative and to increase 
the ratio of wards committee: population. One councillor per 
ward committee would also avoid squabbles between elected 
councillors belonging to different wards and parties. 


There should be direct election of ward committee members 
from sub-wards to enhance the representative character of the 
committee, just as every member is an elected member in the 
grama panchayats. This would also avoid squabbles between 
elected and nominated members. | 


There should be one elected representative for at least every 
5,000 urban population ( from one or more contiguous polling 
booths). (A grama panchayat has one elected representative for 
every 400 persons.) 


There should be one ward committee for at least every 50,000 
population. “There should be 50% reservation for women on 
wards committees 


Indirect election of the ward councillor from among the wards 
committees members needs to be considered on the lines of the 
election of GP presidents. 


There should be a CEO of the ward committee in place of the 
current practice of making the ARO the Secretary of the wards 
committees | 


Officials of the municipality should be ex-officio members of 
wards committees 


There could be nominations of other stakeholders from the area 
on the wards committees through a special committee set up for 
the purpose. 
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e There could be sub-committees for various issues, such as 
garbage disposal, slum improvement, etc., with common 
citizens’ participation. 


3.2 Meetings of wards committees 
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There should be: 
e a fixed day for mandatory monthly meetings 
e announcements in media of meetings 
® meetings ina public place within the ward 


e astanding agenda also on development issues, such as education, 
slum development, etc. 


e Responsibilities of chairperson, members and officials should 
be fixed unambiguously through clearly laid down procedures. 


e Action Taken Reports on issues raised at ward committee 
meetings should be provided within time-frames. 


e There should be penalisation of officials for lack of follow-up 
On issues raised. 


e Decisions of the wards committees should be displayed on 
information boards in the ward. 
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3.3 Functioning of Wards Committees 


| 
BBMP Property 


Ward Committee members protect public property 


e Exclusive authority over their functions should be given to wards 
committees. Activity mapping of functions between the 
municipality, zonal committee and ward committee should be 
done on the lines of zilla, taluk and grama panchayats. 


e No concurrent powers should be given to MLAs and MPs over 
these issues. 


e There should be transfer of powers, funds and functionaries to 
wards committees to perform all the functions envisaged for 
them. 

e Adequate office and meeting space and secretarial support 
should be provided. 

e Planning, prioritising, implementation, monitoring and auditing 
by wards committees through a bottom-up process involving 


citizens. 


e There should be procedural and role clarity for the various 
members of the wards committees. 

e Right to Information of members and public needs to be 
respected and certain information regarding ward works, etc., 
provided suo motu. 
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e Ward committees should be provided complete control over 
local resources and decisions pertaining to them, such as over the 
use of civic amenity sites. 


e Approval of the ward committee for large projects envisaged in 
the area should be sought. 


3.4 Ward Committee — Citizen Interaction 


e At least four ward sabhas per year should be held, like grama 
sabhas in rural areas, for every 5,000-10,000 population 


e Ward sabha should be the ‘parliament’ and the ward committee 
the ‘cabinet’ 


e Ward sabha should be the forum for planning, monitoring and 
auditing works 


e Participatory procedures for prioritising and finalising plans 
should be evolved to give a voice to all sections and interest 
groups in a ward and a democratic process of arriving at a 
consensus on competing interests. 


e Street-wise citizens’ organisations which federate into 
community/ward-level organisations should be facilitated 
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Conclusion 


4.1 Larger Changes 


If urban local bodies are to become genuine institutions of local self- 
governance, the following will have to be done: 
e Municipalities should become development agencies and not 
mere service providers. 
e 12th Schedule functions of ‘Economic and social development’ 
& ‘Safeguarding the interests of weaker sections’ should become 
municipal functions. 


e Food security (PDS), employment (EGS), shelter, primary 
health care, primary education and social security should be 
brought into the 12th Schedule and get devolved further 
downwards to ward committees. 


RATION SHOP 


Ward Committee members monitor the local ration shop 
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e Funds and functionaries of line departments, such as the 
Women & Child Development, Health and Education 
Departments, and parastatal bodies, such as water supply boards 
and city planning authorities, dealing with the subjects listed in 
the 12th Schedule should be transferred to municipalities and 
further to ward committees. 


4.2 What you can do to make The Implementation of 
The 74th Amendment More Effective 


~__|BBMP Urban Health Centre 


It is natural for municipal councillors to feel that they are the 
legitimate decision-makers in their wards since they have been elected 
by popular mandate. However, it is necessary for them to realise that 
they have been elected to represent the interests of the citizens and 
not so much to implement their own ideas of what needs to be done. 
They need to look upon other wards committee members as 
additional eyes, ears and hands that help them to reach out to more 
citizens in their wards. The elected councillors will also benefit from 
being open, transparent and accountable in their functioning as this 
will enhance the trust people place in them. 


Whether you are an elected councillor, wards committee member, 


NGO, CBO, RWA or an ordinary citizen: 


e Press for regular holding of monthly meetings of ward 
committees. 


e Ensure the participation of officials and citizens at these 
meetings. 


e Participate regularly in the meetings and ensure its systematic 
functioning. ; 

e Press for proper recording of minutes and resolutions. Seek 
action taken reports on every issue recorded. 
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e Press for periodic, formal interaction with the citizens through 
ward sabhas to find out their felt needs. 

e Ask for plans for the ward to emerge from a bottom-up process 
led by citizens. 

e Promote transparency by getting citizens to monitor the works 
and providing them all information regarding these in a suo 
moto manner 

e Promote accountability through social auditing of the works 
done. | 

e Fight for amendments to the 74th CA as indicated in Section 3 
and 4 above to increase decentralisation and greater control of 
the local community over local resources and decision-making 
by getting the Council to pass resolutions in favour of these. 

e Lobby with the Minister for Urban Development, MLAs, 
standing committees and subject committees of the State 


legislature to bring in the desired changes. 
2K KK KOK OK 


Annexure 1 


List of Ward Committees and Wards of BMP 
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CITIZENS VOLUNTARY INITIATIVE FOR THE CITY 


CIVIC Bangalore 
Citizens’ Voluntary Initiative for the City of Bangalore 
(Regd., Public Charitable Trust No 569 / 94--95 IV) 
# 6, 2nd Floor, Kasturi Apartments, 
35/23 (35/11 old), Langford Road Cross, 
Shanthinagar, Bangalore 560025 
Tel: 22711001, 22110584 

e-mail: info@civicspace.in, civicblore@gmail.com 

www.civicspace.in 


